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JPKOM COSTA RICA.—II. 

By William E. Curtis. 

I Notwithstanding the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment, the devotion of the people to the Church 
is even more marked than ir| Venezuela, Co¬ 
lombia, or Mexico. In Mexico the masses are 
drifting toward materialism. The priests are 
forbidden to teach them, and the Government 
has provided no substitute for the Church 
I schools. There have been some earnest and 
successful missionary endeavors, but they 
cover but a small area in that great and thin¬ 
ly settled Republic. In Venezuela the situation 
is similar; worse perhaps, for while the Gov¬ 
ernment has established free schools, most of 
the teachers of the higher branches are Ger¬ 
man materialists, imported from Berlin and 
Leipsic. The people, that is the more intelli¬ 
gent of them, are gradually growing away from 
the Catholic Church, and the next generation 
will do so more rapidly. The result will be no 
religion at all, for there ,is not a Protestant 
church 7 or missionary in all Venezuela. 

Reserved. Pews in Heaven. 

In Costa Rica the population is confined to a 
small area, seven-eighths of the 200,000 inhabi¬ 
tants being within a single valley, and in ev¬ 
ery village is one or more churches at which 
service is almost continuous. Four days in ev¬ 
ery week are feast or fast days in honor of the 
Saints, and the church bells are ringing from 
six o’clock in the morning until midnight. 
The most absurd impositions are practiced by 
the priests to extort money from the people, 
one of them being the sale of reserved seats in 
heaven. It will scarcely be believed, but it is 
nevertheless true, that at the capital of Costa 
Rica, where the people are as advanced and as 
intelligent as the average of the Spanish ra¬ 
ces; rich men, able to speak three languages, 
with a knowledge of art and science and liter¬ 
ature, with pianos in their parlors, and expen¬ 
sive paintings upon their walls, men who have 
spent years in European and American travel, 
take newspapers published in Madrid, Paris, 
and New York, and are in every respect quite 
as accomplished, and in many cases more so 
than those of the same amount of wealth in the 
United States, will be humbugged by the priests 
into paying large sums of money for pews in 
heaven, to be reserved for them and their fam¬ 
ilies for all eternity'. Single seats are also 
sold, and cost $500. There is no swindle about 
it, for the seats around the throne are all num¬ 
bered, and certificates are given which hang 
in frames in the parlors of many houses, like 
Diplomas, or Certificates of Membership in the 
American Tract Society', or the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mission. The 
poor are expected to take back seats, I sup¬ 
pose, or stand in the aisles of heaven through 
all eternity, but the grandees of Costa Rica 
have paid for cushioned pews, from which they 
can hear distinctly and see all that is going on. 

Miraculous Beats by the Image of the Virgin. 

This is one of the means taken to extort 
money for the priests, and I am told that it 
brings a revenue of several thousand dollars a 
year. The poor people are robbed in a similar 
manner, but in a smaller way—not only by the 
sale of indulgences, and the cash payment of 
penance, but by introducing miraculous images 
of the Virgin, which are supposed to have 
power to heal diseases and relieve distress up¬ 
on the payment of an offering. In order to se¬ 
cure the intercession of this Virgin the sacri¬ 
fice must be great—gold and silver preferred— 
and the greater the sacrifice the more speedy 
and sure will be the relief. In case the result 
sought for is not realized, it is always because 
something has been withheld, because the sup¬ 
pliant did not give as much as he could afford, 
or because his faith was weak. 

If a man gets the rheumatism, if a woman is 
afflicted with a tumor or a cancer, or any other 
incurable disease, if a cow or a horse is sick, if 
a child is lost, or suffers from any malady, if 
a cornfield or a coffee plantation is perishing 
from drouth; if any form of affliction or dis¬ 
tress exists, physical, mental, or financial, it is 
only necessary to appeal to one of these mira¬ 
cle working images, and if the proper amount 
of money and the requisite amount of faith 
is brought, relief comes. These images, too, 
have power to protect human beings from 
danger, from perils of all sorts, provided vows 
are made at the proper time. A man who is 
attacked by a tiger in a jungle, vows that he 
will give the Virgin so much gold or silver if 
she will deliver him from peril, and if he 
doesn’t happen to be eaten up he attributes his 
escape to her intercession. If he would build 
a home or a barn, and hasn't the money' to 
complete it, she will aid him in securing a loan, 
provided he gives her a share of it. “ Give! 
give! give!” cry these leeches, these licentious 
and profligate priests, and the people strip 
themselves poor, mortgage their property, and 
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labor day and night to pay for their wines and 
puddings. 

The other day a lion walked coolly into the 
neighboring town of Catargo, and took refuge 
in a church where one of these miraculous 
puppets stands. He was killed, but it was an 
awful warning to the people—not of danger 
froth wild beasts, but of some impending ca¬ 
lamity, undoubtedly a destructive earthquake. 
The town of Catargo was entirely destroyed 
forty years ago by' an eruption of the volcano 
Irazu, which frowns above it, and this lion 
having been divinely inspired with a know¬ 
ledge of the approaching earthquake, left his 
lair in the mountains and came for refuge into 
the Virgin’s presence. There was not a doubt 
about it. The omen was echoed through all 
the country, and the people were warned to 
follow the example of the Jion. The result 
was a shower of gold at the Virgin’s feet. Her 
intercession has so far been effectual. There 
has been no earthquake or eruption, but the 
priests say it is just as well for the faithful to 
keep on giving, as no one can tell when the 
Vi ruin has enough. 

The Death Procession. 

A familiar sight in the streets of Costa Rica 
is the death procession. When some one is 
dying, his friends send for the priest, who 
comes, not quietly and solemnly, a minister of 
grace and consolation, but led by a brass band 
if the family are able to pay for it (the priest 
receiving a liberal commission on this busi¬ 
ness), and if not, by a number of boys ringing 
bells. Behind the band or the bell-boys are 
two acolytes, one bearing the crucifix and the 
other swinging an urn of incense. Then ap¬ 
pears the priest, in a wooden box or chair car¬ 
ried on the shoulders of four men under a can- I 
opy, wearing the sacramental vestments and 
bearing in his hand, covered with a napkin, 
the Host—the emblem of the body of Christ. 

Reaching the house of the dying, the band 
or bell-ringers stand outside, making all the 
disturbance they can, while the priest, follow¬ 
ed by a motley rabble, enters the death cham¬ 
ber, administers the sacrament, and confesses 
the departing soul. Then the procession re¬ 
turns to the church as it came. Going and 
coming, and while at the house, the band plays 
or the bells are rung constantly, and every 
man, woman, and child within hearing of the 
sound fall upon their knees, whether in the 
streets or at their labor, and breathe a prayer 
for the repose of the dying. 

It is among a people who believe in such 
performances as this, that missionaries should 
come. They could be easily taught that a 
gaudy image of wood cannot cure disease, or 
avert earthquakes. They have never been told 
otherwise. The little chapel at San Jose, how¬ 
ever much comfort it may give to Protestant 
residents, has never shed any light upon the 
darkness of this heathendom; while that at 
Aspinwall is unfortunately hampered in its 
usefulness, because the Church of England 
Bishop of Jamaica has sent a colored man to 
preach there. Race prejudice unfortunately 
has been such, and is still, as to prevent white 
people on the Isthmus from giving their sup¬ 
port to his ministrations, and while the color¬ 
ed people now attend, they would do so quite 
as regularly if a white man was its pastor. 
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